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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NATURAL 

AND THE SPIRITUAL ORDERS AS 

DESCRIBED IN THE GOSPEL 

OF JOHN 

II. THE GREAT OPPONENTS OF THE GOSPEL 



SHAILER MATHEWS 



As was pointed out in the preceding 
article, the Fourth Gospel carries over 
the eschatological point of view from 
primitive Christianity, but is not content 
to leave the primitive messianic drama 
without its spiritual valuation. But its 
interpretation is involved in a series of 
struggles between contrasting elements 
of the drama. Before the full force of 
the Gospel's portrayal of the struggle 
between the natural and spiritual orders 
can be appreciated it is necessary to 
assemble, as it were, the dramatis per- 
sonam of the drama. 

1. The Christ 

Jesus is the central figure of the con- 
test. In a way which has few literary 
equals and no superiors the author has 
not only drawn but has colored the 
figure of the Christ, who is also the Logos 
come in the flesh. 

In none of the gospels is the super- 
mundane quality of Jesus so set forth as 
in the Johannine; he has meat to eat 
which is truly spiritual, his words are 
life eternal, he comes from God as the 
true bread from heaven, he is at one with 
the Father, and does always the works 
of the Father. 

It is a mistake to regard this concep- 
tion as in a precise sense metaphysical. 
It is a historical Jesus who speaks. 



Those ingenious interpreters who would 
have the Christ of the Fourth Gospel set 
forth as an extramundane figure quite 
miss the point of view of the entire 
Johannine literature. Jesus is the Christ 
come in the flesh. To believe that is to 
be saved, but such a belief involves no 
theory as to his metaphysical nature; no 
highly developed theory of the Trinity 
intrudes itself to obscure the vision of 
the supreme spiritual life actually resi- 
dent in a historical individual. 

For the superhuman Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel is, if possible, more realis- 
tically human than in the synoptists. 
This sounds paradoxical, but its proof is 
to be found in the response of the Chris- 
tian hearts of the centuries. When one 
asks for the Jesus who was tired, who was 
thirsty, who wept, who washed his dis- 
ciples' feet, who had his soul troubled, 
who vindicated himself before Pilate, 
who cared for his mother as he was dying, 
one finds this Jesus in the Logos-Christ 
of the Fourth Gospel. And it is the 
realistic human quality as well as the 
superhuman spirituality of the Christ 
that has made the central figure of the 
Fourth Gospel the central figure of 
Christianity. Our systems of theology 
have been largely built upon this gospel, 
and the more one considers the signifi- 
cance of Jesus in history the more is one 
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forced to see that in the actual historical 
figure which was capable of evoking the 
valuation given it by the Fourth Gospel, 
there was a divine energy and power 
which must be included in any estimate 
of his person. 

Around this central figure the con- 
test and the contrasts of the Johannine 
Gospel circle. The Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel is never quiet except as he rests. 
Whatever may be true of the gospel it- 
self, he never turns philosopher; he is 
never reflective, he is incessantly active 
like his Father, comforting, teaching, 
fighting, praying, serving. There is in 
the picture of this Christ a vital quality 
which only a "son of thunder" could 
have appreciated. As we understand 
the aggressive quality of this Christ so 
often set forth as a mere academic, 
philosophical picture can we understand 
the Fourth Gospel and, as for that 
matter, Christianity itself. 

For the Christ the Jews expected was 
to be no placid idealist speaking beauti- 
ful sentiments to classes gathered under 
the shade of the trees. He was to be a 
savior and a fighter, a founder of one 
kingdom and the destroyer of another; 
and if one will only read the Gospel from 
the point of view of the messianic passion 
of its author, he will not fail to discover 
the militant Jesus who is king far more 
than prophet. It is in this spirit that he 
cleanses the temple, justifies his violation 
of pharisaical Sabbath laws, declares 
that he has overcome the world, and at 
the expense of his life assures Pilate that 
he is indeed a king. A gentle teacher, he 
is indeed to the woman at Samaria, a 
soul that can weep at the grave of 
Lazarus, a teacher who will teach only 
friends, a gentleman who will open his 



heart only after the traitor has gone out, 
a sincere democrat who, though master, 
will yet wash his disciples' feet. But 
throughout the entire course of his life 
he stands forth as a champion of a cause 
and a kingdom. No man can sympa- 
thetically enter into the portrayal of the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel without 
being himself nerved to more energetic 
opposition to things which are debasing, 
hypocritical, and unspiritual. 

2. The World 

It is significant that the Fourth Gos- 
pel does not erect the figure of Antichrist 
over against the Christ. Such a por- 
trayal would have been logically consis- 
tent, though not at all in harmony with 
the point of view of primitive Chris- 
tians who awaited the coming of Anti- 
christ as truly as the return of Christ. 
The real opponent of Christ is the world 
— not a figure but an environment, not a 
king but a group of forces which make 
against the ideals of Jesus as well as 
against Jesus himself. 

There is always something sinister in 
the Gospel's use of the term world. As 
the social order of the age which was to 
culminate and pass away with the estab- 
lishment of the messianic kingdom, the 
word epitomizes the forces of evil. 
Sometimes the Fourth Gospel gives it a 
little more definite reference as it speaks 
of Satan as the father of liars and of the 
one who is supreme at the moment of 
betrayal and death; but ordinarily the 
world is treated less transcendentally as 
the actual, historical forces operative in 
the social order in the midst of which 
Jesus lived. Its content is never thor- 
oughly analyzed, and it must be de- 
scribed generally as civilization on its 
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materialistic, or more properly, its anti- 
spiritual side. To it, therefore, would 
belong the enmities, jealousies, religious 
hypocrisies, ecclesiastical arrogance, the 
love of creature comforts, sensual pleas- 
ures, the rancor which begets hatred of 
the good and persecution of those who 
stand for the spiritual order. In its 
power it seems to be impregnable and 
yet Jesus believed he had won a victory 
over it, and the writer of the Gospel, 
looking out upon that social order in the 
midst of which he lived, could see that 
God had sent Jesus to save it. 

3. "The Jews" 

The Fourth Gospel is unique in its 
constant presentation of the Jews as the 
enemies of Jesus. It is true that certain 
classes of them sometimes appear, like 
the Pharisees and members of official 
bodies, but they are all included as spe- 
cific elements in the term "the Jews." 

The Fourth Gospel at this point dif- 
fers from the synoptists as will be appar- 
ent as one recalls how specifically the 
synoptists' account presents the different 
persons who opposed Jesus. In the 
Fourth Gospel we have the attitude of 
mind seen in the Book of Acts where the 
Jews are always presented as the chief 
enemies of the church while the Romans 
are presented as its protectors. 

There is practically no section of the 
Fourth Gospel in which the enmity be- 
tween Jesus and the Jews is not drawn 
out specifically. In fact, the normal 
form of each of the episodes which go to 
make up the book might almost be said 
to involve such a controversy which 
leads to a new faith on the part of those 
who are becoming Jesus' disciples and 
more desperate hostility on the part of 



the Jews. And it is to "the Jews" to 
whom the Fourth Gospel attributes the 
death of Jesus; not merely to the high 
priests and various official individuals 
specifically, but, as in the words of 
Pilate, to the nation as a whole. Indeed, 
the total impression made by the Gospel 
is that of the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween Jesus and his own nation. 

4. The Various Glasses and Condi- 
tions of Men and Women 

It is noteworthy that almost without 
exception wherever Jesus comes in con- 
tact with the individual he wins that in- 
dividual to himself, but not infrequently 
this conquest is born of contest, or at 
least, discussion. The achievement of 
faith in Jesus Christ is never set forth in 
the Fourth Gospel as easy, and some- 
times only as a sort of conquest. Prob- 
ably the most typical development of 
this thesis will be found in the ninth 
chapter, where is portrayed the growth 
through contest with the Pharisees of the 
blind man's faith in Jesus as the miracle- 
worker, prophet, representative of God, 
and the Son of God. But in other cases 
such conflicts do not mark the accept- 
ance of Jesus as Christ. 

It is noteworthy that the evangelist 
selects these people from all classes. 
Nathaniel, Nicodemus, the Samaritan 
woman at the well, the crowds who dis- 
cuss his messiahship, even some of his 
disciples who are perplexed or dubious 
like Philip and Thomas, all reach a new- 
ness of faith because of the victory of 
Jesus over some element of opposition or 
hesitation within them. It will be no- 
ticed that these individuals are clearly 
selected and described by the evangelist 
for the purpose of making evident the 
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universality of the appeal of Jesus. 
Even Pilate himself after his interview 
with Jesus is found to be by the Jews too 
friendly to his prisoner. 

5. The Disciples 

Not only were the disciples gained 
through a greater or less contest between 
Jesus and that which opposed him, but 
running through their relations with 
Jesus as described by the Fourth Gospel, 
there is the element of struggle. They 
can doubt, misinterpret, even criticize 
their Master. It is not that they are 
really opposed to him but that they can- 
not immediately understand him. The 
questions which Philip and Thomas as 
well as the other disciples put to him are 
admirable illustrations of the recoil of 
the human mind against the claims of 
Jesus himself. The more one learns to 
distinguish the reflection and comment 
of the evangelist from the historical 
material which he preserves, the stronger 
becomes the impression of the verisimili- 
tude of the portraits of the disciples. 
They seldom act as it would be natural 
to expect the followers of the Logos- 
Christ to act. They follow hesitantly, 
although persistently, protestingly, al- 
though loyally. Through the dealings 
of Jesus with them as through his deal- 



ings with the other figures of the drama 
there runs always the note of struggle 
which inheres in every impact of the 
spiritual and the natural orders in 
human experience. 

6. In Conclusion 

These are the chief concrete persons 
in the dramatic contest which the Fourth 
Gospel sets forth, but they do not ex- 
haust the contestants as the evangelist 
conceives them. Back of the historical 
figures with their concrete struggles there 
are the great principles amid which 
his mind loves to dwell, with the method 
not of a philosopher but of a genuinely 
religious thinker. Light and darkness, 
life and death, spirit and flesh, truth and 
falsehood, freedom and servitude, these 
are the dramatis personae, one might 
almost say, of a transcendental conflict 
which was being waged at the same time 
that the historical struggle was being 
carried on. Such a statement as this 
must, of course, be taken with very 
marked limitations, and whatever truth 
there is in it must be set forth less suc- 
cinctly. In the succeeding studies we 
shall endeavor to trace the struggle be- 
tween these transcendental forces as 
seen in the contests between the his- 
torical actors on the stage of Judea. 



